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THE SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR. 
Concluded from Page 882. 


OME time previous, a few young shepherds (of whom I was 
oue, and the youngest, though not the least ambitious of 
the number), had formed themselves into a sort of literary society, 
and met periodically, at one or other of the houses of its members, 
where each read an essay on a subject previously given out; and 
after that, every essay was minutely investigated and criticised. We 
met in the evening, and continued our important discussions all night. 
Friday the 23d of January was the day appointed for one of these 
meetings, and it was to be held at Entertrony, a wild and remote 
skeiling, at the very resources of the Eutrick, and now occupied by 
my own brother. I had the honour of having been named as preses— 
so leaving the charge of my flock with my master off I set from 
Blackhouse, on ‘Thursday, a very ill day, with a flaming bombastical 
essay in my pocket, and my longue trained to many wise and pro-. 
found remarks, to attend this extraordinary meeting, though the 
place lay at the distance of twenty miles, over the wildest hills in the 
kingdom, and the time the depth of winter. I remained that night 
with my parents at Ettrick-house, the next day again set out on my 
journey. I had not, however, procecded far, before I perceived 
symptoms of an approaching storm, and that of no. ordinary nature. 
Iremembecr the day well: the wind, which was rough on the 
preceding day, had subsided into a dead calm ; there was a slight 
fall of snow, which descended in small thin flakes, and seemed to 
hover and reel in the air, as if uncertain whether to go upward or 
Vou. 59. 6M 
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downward—the hills were covered down to the middle in deep folds 
of rime, or frost-fog—in the cloughs,that was dark, dense, and seemed 
as if it were heaped and crushed together—but on the brews of the 
hills it had a pule and fleecy appearanee, and, altogether, I never 
beheld a day of such gloomy aspect. A thought now began to in- 
trude itself on me, though I strove all that [could to get quit of it, 
that it would be a wise course in me to return home to my sheep. 
Inclination urged me on, and I tried to bring reason to her ail, by 
saying tomysclf, “ I have no reason in the world to be afraid of 
my sheep, my master took the charge of them cheerfully, there is 
not a better shepherd in the kingdom, and } cannot doubt his concern 
in having them right.” All would notdo: I stood still and con- 
templated the day, and the more closely | examined it, the more 
was | impressed that some mischief was a brewing ; so, with a heavy 
heart, I turned on my heel, and made the best of my way back the 
road i came ;—my elaborate essay, and all my wise observations, had 
come to nothing. 

On my way home, I called at a place named the Ilop-house, to 
see a maternal uncle, whom I loved ; he was angry when he saw me, 
and said it was not like a prudent lad to be running up and down 
the country in sueh weather, and at such a season; and urged me 
to make haste home, for it would be a drift befure the morn. He 
accompanied me to the top of the height called the Black 
Gate-head, and on parting, he shook bis head, and said, “ Ah 
it js a dangerous looking day! In troth P'm amaist feard to look at 
it ;” } said f would not mind it, if any one knew from what quarter 
the storm would arise; but we might, in all likelihood, gather our 
sheep to the place where they would be most exposed to danger. He 
bade me keep a good look out all the way home, and wherever | ob- 
served the first opening through the rime, to be assured the wind would 
rise directly from that point: I did as he desired me, but the clouds 
continued close set all around, tll the fall of evening; and as the 
snow had been accumulating ail day, so as to render walking very 
unfurthersome, it was that time before [ reached home. The first 
thing I did wes to go to my master and inquire where he had lele 
my sheep—he told me—but though I had alweys the most perfect 
confidence in his experience, | was not pleased with what he had 
done—he had left a part of them far too high out on the hills, and 
the rest were not where [ wanted them; and | told hims$o : he said 
he had done all for the best, but if there appeared to be any danger, 
if | would call him up in the morning be would assist me. We had 
two beautiful servant girls, and with them | sat chattering till past 
eleven o'clock, and then I went down to the old tower. What could 
have taken me to that ruinous habitation of the Black Danglasses at 
that untimeous hour I cannot recollect, but it certainly must have 
been from a supposition that one of the girls would follow me, or else 
that I would see a hare—~both very unlikely events to have taken 
place on such a night. Llowever, certain it is, that there I was at 
midnight, aud it was while standing on the top of the staircase turret 
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that I first beheld a bright bore through the clonds, towards the 
north, which reminded me of my uncle’s apothegm. But at the same 
time a smart thaw had commenced, and the breeze seemed to be 
fising from the south, so that I laughed in my heart athis sage rule, 
and accounted it quite absurd. Short was the time till awful expe- 
rience teld me how true it was. 

I then went to my bed in the byre loft, where I slept with aneigh- 
bour shepherd, named Borthwick ; but though fatigued with walk- 
ing through the snow, I could not close aneye,so that I beard 
the first burst of the sterm, which commenced between one and two, 
with a fury that no one can conceive who docs not remember of it, 
Besides, the place where I lived being exposedto two or three ga- 
thered winds, as they are called by shepherds, the storm raged there 
with redoublea ferocity. It began all at once, with such a tremendous 
roar, that I imagined it was a peal of thunder, until I felt the house 
trembling to its foundation. In a few minutes [ went and thrust my 
neked arm through the hole in the roof, in order, if possible, to as- 
certain what was going on withuut, for not a ray of light could 1 
sec. I could not then, nor can I yet, express my astonishment. So 
completely was the air overloaded with falling and driving snow, 
that but for the force of the wind, I felt as if 1. had thrust my arm 
into a wreath of snow. I deemed it a judgment sent from Heaven 
upon us, and lay down again in my bed, trembling with agitation. 
I lay still for about an hour, in hopes that it might prove only a 
temporary hurricane; but hearing no abatementot its fury, | awaked 
Barthwick, and bade him get up, for it was come on such a night 
or morning as never blew from the Heavens. Ue was not long in 
obeying, for as soon as he beard the turmoil, he started up from his 
bed, and in one minute throwing on his clothes, he hastened down the 
ladder, and opened the door, where he stood for a good while, ut- 
tering exclamations of astonishment. ‘The door where he stood was 
not above fourteen yards from the door of the davelling-house, but a 
wreath was already amassed .between them, as high as the walls of 
the house—and in trying to get round or through this, Borthwick 
lust himself, and could neither findthe house nor bis way back to 
the byre, and about six minutes after, I heard him calling my name, 
in a shritl desperate tone of voice, at which [ could not refrain from 
laughing immoderately, notwithstanding tse dismal prospect that 
lay before us, for [ heard, from his cries, where he was. He had 
tried to make his way over the top of a large dunghill, but going to 
the wrong side, bad fallen over, and wrestled long among snow, quite 
over the head. I did not think proper to move to bis assistance, but 
lay still, and shortly after heard him shouting at-the kitchen door for 
instant admittance ; still | xept my bed for about three quarters of 
an hour longer; and then, on reaching the house with much diffi- 
culty, found our master, the ploughman, Borthwick, and the two 
servant maids, sitting round the kitchen fire, with looks of dismay, 
I] may almost say despair. We all agreed at once, that the sooner 
we were able to reach the sheep, the better chance we had tusave a 
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remnant ; and as there were eight hundred excellent ewes, all in one 
lot, but a long way distant, and the most valuable lot of any on the 
farm. we resolved to make a bold effort to reach them. Odar master 
made family worship a duty he never neglected ; bat that morning 
the manner in which he manifested our trust aud confidence in Hea- 
ven was particularly affecting. We took our breakfast—stuffed our 
pockets with bread and cheese—sewed our plaids around us—tied 
down our hats with napkins coming below our chins—and cach 
taking a strong staff in his hand, we set out on the attempt. 

No suoner was the door closed behind us than we lost sioht of 
each other—seeing there was none—it was impossible for a man to 
see his hand beld up belore him, and it was still two hours till day. 
We had no means of keepingtogether but by following te one anos 
ther’s voices, nor of working our way save by groping with our staves 
before us. It soon appeared to mea hopeless concern, tor, ere ever 
we got clear of the houses and hay stacks, we had to roll ourselves 
over two or three wreaths which it was impossible to wade through ; 
und all the while the wind and drift were soviolent, that every three 
or four minutes we were obliged to hold our faces down between our 
knees ty recover our breath. 

We soon got into an eddying wind that was altogether insufferable, 
and, at the same time, we were struggling among snow so deep, 
that our progress in the way we purposed going was indeed very 
equivocal, for we had by this tume lost all idea of east, west, north, 
orsouth, Still we were as busy as men determined on a business 
could be, and persevered on we knew not whither, sometimes wel- 
tering in it to the chin. The following instance of our successful 
exertions marks our progress to a tittle. There was an inclosure 
around the house to the westward which was denominated the park, 
asiscustomary in Scotland. When we went away we calculated 
that it was two hours until day—and we were still engaged in that 
park when day-light appeared. 

When we got free of the park we also got free of the eddy of the 
wind——it was now straight in our faces—we went in a line before 
each other, and changed places every three or four minutes, and at 
length, alter great fatigue, we reached a long ridge of a bill where 
the snow was thinner, having been blown off it by the force of the 
wind, and by this we had hopes of reaching within a stort space of 
the ewes which were still a mile anda half distant. Our master 
had taken the lead; Iwas next him, and soon began to suspect, 
from the depth of the snow, that he was leading us quite wrong, but 
as we always trusted implicitly to him that was foremost for the time, 
] said nothing for a good while, until satisfied that we were going in 
a direction very nearly right opposite to that we intended. | then 
tried w expostulate with him, but he did notseem to understand what 
I said, and, on getting a glimpse of his countenance, I perceived that 
it was quite altered. Not to alarm the others, nor even himself, I 
said | was becoming terribly fatigued, and proposed that we should 
Jean on the snow and take each a@ mouthful of whisky, (for I bad 
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brought a small bottle in my pocket for fear of the worst) and a bite 
of bread and cheese. This was unanimously agreed to, and [ noted 
that he swallowed the spirits very cagerly, a thing not usual with 
him. and when he tried to eat, it was long before he could swallow 
anything. I was convinced that he would fail altogether, but, as it 
would have been easier to have got him to the shepherd’s house be- 
fore than home again, I made no proposals for him to return, On 
the contrary, I said if they would trust themselves entirely to me, I 
would engage to lead them to the ewes without going on foot out of 
the way—the other two agreed to it, and acknowledged that they 
knew not where they were, but he never opened his mouth, nor did 
he speak a word for two hours thereafter. It had only been a tem- 
porary exhaustion, however, for after that he recovered and wrought 
till night as well as any of us, though he never could recollect a 
single circumstance that occurred during that part of our way, nor 
a word that was said, nor of having got any refreshment whatever. 

At half an hour after ten we reached the flock, and just in time 
to save them, but before that, both Borthwick and the ploughman 
had lost their hats, notwithstanding all their precautions; and to im- 
pede us still farther, I went inadvertently over a precipice, and go- 
ing down head foremost, between the scaur and the snow, found it im- 
possible to extricate myself, for the more I struggled I went the 
deeper. For all our troubles I heard Borthwick above convulsed 
with laughter ; he thought he had got the affair of the dunghill paid 
back. By bolding by one another, and letung down a plaid te me, 
they hauled me up, but I was terribly incommoded by snow that had 
got inside my clothes. 

The ewes were standing in a close body ; one half of them were 
covered over with snow to the depth of ten feet, the rest were jammed 
against a brac. We knew not what to do for spades to dig them 
out; but to our agreeable astonishment, when those before were ree 
moved, they had been so close pent together to be all touching one 
another, and they walked out from below the snow alter their neigh- 
bours in a body. If the snow-wreath had not broke and crumbled 
down upon a few that were hindmost we should have get them all 
out without putting a hand tothem. This was eflected a good deal 
more than I or any of the party expected a tew hours before ; there 
were 100 ewes in another place near by, but of these we could only 
get out a very few, and lost all hopes of saving the rest. 

It was now wearing towards midnight, and there were occasionally 
short intervals in which we could see about us for perhaps a score of 
yards, but we got only one momentary elanee of the hill around us 
all that day. [ grew quite impatient to be at my own charge, and 
leaving the rest | went away to them by myself, thatis, 1 went to 
the division that was left far out on the hills, while our master and 
the ploughman volunteered to rescue those that were down on the 
Jower ground. | found mine in miserable circumstances, bat making 
all possible exertion, I got out about one half of them, which I lett 
in a place of safety, and made towards home, jor it was begtuning ty 
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grow dark, and the storm was again raging, without any mitigation, 
in all its darkness and deformity. [| was not the least afraid of losing 
my way, for I knew all the declivities of the hills so well that I could 
have come home with my eyes bound up, and indeed long ere I got 
home they were of no use to me. 1 was terrified for the water, 
(Douglas Burn) for in the metning it was flooded and gorged up with 
snow in adreadful manner, and IJ judged thatit would be quite im- 
passable. At length I came toa place where 1 thought the water 
should be, and fell a boarding and groping for it with my long staff. 
No, I could find no water, and began to dread that for all my accu- 
racy | had gone wrong. I was greatly astonished, and standing still 
to consider, Llooked up towards Heaven, shall not say for what cause, 
and to my utter amazement thouzht [ beheld trees over my head fou. 
rishing avrvad over the whole sky. | never had seen such an opti- 
eal delusion before, it was so much like enchantment that I knew not 
what to think, but dreaded that some extraordinary thing was coming 
over me, and that I was deprived of my right senses. I remember | 
thought the storm was a great judgment seat on us for our sins, and 
that this strange phantasy was connected with it, an illusion effected 
by evil spirits. I stood a good while in this painful trance; at length, 
on inaking a bold exertion to escape from the fairy vision, | came all 
at once in contact with the old tower. Never in my life did I expe- 
rience such a relief, I was not only all at once freed from the fai 
ries, but from the dangers of the gorged river. I had come over it 
on some mountain of snow, | knew not how nor where, nor do I 
know tothisday. So that,after all, they were trees that I saw, and 
trees of no great magnitude neither, but their appearance to my 
eyes it is impossible to describe. 1 thought they flourished abroad, 
not for miles, but for huadreds of miles, to the utmost verges of the 
visible Heavens. Suchaday and such a night may the eye of a 
shepherd never again behold. What befell to our literary mecting, 
and the consequences of the storm as 1 witnessed them, must be de- 
ferred to a future Number. 
Eltrive, April 5th, 1819. James Hooe. 








THE STORY OF LA BUSSIERE. 
From the Posthnmous W orks of St. Evremond. 


| BUISSERE entertained the sincerest affection for alovely young 
girl, who, in return, regarded him very dea:ly. Both were of 
weitlihy and respectable families ; and their attachment was, for a 
length of time, suffered to remain, unmolested, since their parents 
had respectively and mutually destined them for each other. 

The fairAmelie accepted the invitation of one of her friends to witness 
the celebration of her marriage ; and among the company present at 
the ceremony, was a young man, who ne seoner bebcld thun he be- 
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came enamoured of the charms which rivetted the heart of La Bussiere. 
De eaumont was an only son, heir to immense riches, of a high 
family, and anxious to find a partner, with whom to share the 
luxuries to which his birth entitled him. Deeply struck, therefore, 
with the fascinating appearance and the gentle manners of Amelie, 
he hastened to his father to acquaint him with his discovery. 

Ilis father was not unacquainted with the parent of Amelie, and 
he lost no time in proceeding to demand her of him for his son. 

The proposition, in consequence of the advantages which interest 
would derive from the alliance, was received with alacrity ; and the 
marriage aiticles were, before many days had elapsed, drawn up, 
and signed. Amelie, however was ignorant of the fatal lot that 
awaited her, until these deadly instruments had been completed ; 
and her feelings exceed the power of description, when her father 
apprized her of his altered wishes. She attempted to speak, but 
her tongue refused its office ; and her unwelcome visitor, perceiving 
the agitationhe had occasioned, resigned her to thought without 
another syllable. 

No sooner was she alone, than, recevering a little from her 
paroxysm of despair, she wrote this fatal intelligence to La Bussiere, 
who, as may be imagined, was instantly overwhelmed with grief. 
Her cruel father, on tie following day, repeated his wish and his 
intention, and reminded her of her new engagement with greater 
earnestness, but without avail : she would not listen tu him. Be- 
coming infuriated at her determined constancy, which he denounced 
as obstinacy, he proceeded to threaten the use of means the most 
violent, if she did not assent to his proposal: so that, at length, 
seeing it utterly impossible to escape the sacrifice, she permitted 
herself to be dragged to the altar, a victim to paternal tyranny. 

‘The marriage ceremony at an end, the bride was conducted to her 
new abode, where a magnificent fete was prepared in honour of the 
occasion ; but, far from affording satisfaction to Amelie, it tended 
only to aggravate her wretchedness. 

Happily, however, tor her, she tound in De Beaumont every requi- 
site to form the gentleman, and his chief study wa3 to render his 
lovely partner happy, by anticipating some, and granting all, her 
wishes. Butalthough Amelie had too much sense to despise his 
tenderness, it became insupportable to her ; and the utmost return 
she could make, was to conceal, as far as she was able,the indifference 
ofher heart. But the anxious eyes of an attentive husband cannot 
long be deceived: he plainly discerned the struggle, and was sensibly 
touched by it. He nevertheless consoled himself with the reflection 
that it was natural coldness, and not the result of a rival’s influence ; 
and continued his assiduities to please with the same ardour, anxiously 
hoping to excite in a short period of time, senuments more favourable. 

Precisely at this juncture, an intimate, who had quitted his regi- 
ment for the express purpose of congratulating De Beaumont on_ his 
marriage, told him casually that his wife had been attached to La 
Bussiere, and that their parents were once on the eve of uniting 
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them. Struck with this information, De Beaumont sought no longer 
the cause of Amelie’s coldness. Le wished to sce his rival, and. his 
friend pointed him out one evening at the theatre. F.r some months 
from this time, he watched her conduct very narrowly, without 
mentioning his unwelcome discovery. Nothing, however, could 
exceed its prudence and regularity : no intrigue, no Jevity, no sus- 
picious visitors ; but with pain he perceived that duty aivne in. 
fluenced her actions : he could not but admire ber virtue, while he 
silently Jamented his unhappy lot. 

‘The summer was now at hand: and De Beaumont, to remove her 
as far as possible from La Bussiere, prevailed upon his wife to passa 
few months at his country seat. Amelie had a natural taste for 
painting, and landscape was her favourite study. After devoting to 
her domestic affairs the appointed hours, she withdrew to the top of 
the building, where a cabinet, surrounded by very extensive and 
charming prospects, had been fitted up for her ;and passed frequently 
the whole afternoon, devoted to her pencil. ‘the human _ heart 
cannot concealentirely that which cver occupies it, Amelie completed 
nothing without introducing into the design the form of her lover, 
as a lightsome marine:, a love sick swain tending his flocks, or as a 
meditating angler ; andas she little imagined that her husband 
knew the person of his rival, she allowed him to be a spectator of 
her performances. Itis not to be thought remarkable, that grief 
should forcibly seize upon De Beaumont, when he saw the heart of 
his wife ever beating fur another ; but that which filled up the 
measure of his misery, was her placing these memorials of her sad 
fate by her bed side, in order that the object of her afiection might 
be the first to meet her sight on waking. 

Year after year rolled on, without any change; nothing beyond 
respect appeared on the partof Amelie. Daily brooding over his 
misfortunes, De Beaumont at length resolved on joining the army, 
which was then preparing for a campaign. He accordingly took 
leave of his wife; and as his love and esteem for her were undimi- 
nished, he from time to time wrote to her with all the ardour of a 
suiter, and exerted his utmost to discern similar sentimeats in her 
replies; but thinking he perceived a constraint in her correspondence, 
in @ fit of despondency he determined to forget her; and rushing 
into the thickest of the enemy, received two dreadful wounds. Before 
the little strength that remained had deserted him, he touk up a pen, 
and for the last time addressed her. 

He began with expressing his sorrow at having placed her, by his 
union, in so melancholy a situation; protested, had he previously 
to his marriage been aware of ber heart’s engagement to avuother, he 
would not for the world have separated her from the man she yet 
appeared to idolize: finally, he said he would not, in dying, beseech 
her to remember, but rather to forget him ; being unwilling that 
any remorseful reflections should damp the joy which he hoped she 
might experience with La Bussiere. 

The manner in which this epistle operated on the mind of Amelie, 
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is bevond the power ofthe pen to relate: suffice it to say, she was 
deeply. affected, and her sarrow was complete when she saw her hus- 
baad’s lifeless body : she entreated to be buried with hin, that, as 
she had never been adle to bestow her heartupon him with all its 
affections, she might at least surrender to his memory the vital prin- 
ciple. 

The intelligence of De Beaumont’s death reached La Bussicre in 
London. He did not fail to return to France, however, with all the 
speed of an anxious lover, though on bis arrival at the residence of 
the widowed Amelie, he was. refused admittance. She remained 
some months in this seclusion, and La Bussiere, in the mean time, 
paid frequent visits to her father, by whem he was received with the 
greatest cordiality. Parental intercession, after a short period, 
gained an interview for the faithful suitor, and in a year or two 
Amelie again became a bride. 

It was in an hour of quiet happiness that Madame La_ Bussiere 
disclosed to her husband the method by which she had cherished 
unimpaired her affection for him: she did not fail to relate the de- 
light she experienced on opening her eyes, to see his beieved form 
before her, and in such a manner, that her rewarded partner felt bis 
esteem for her virtues momentarily increase. But, alas! their 
pleasures were not of any duration, as the reader will perceive, if he 
attend tothe sequel of my narrative. 

During the former marriage of Amelie, La Bussiere had been en- 
gaged in alove affair with an English woman. There hed occurred 
between them, as is the case with all whoownthe tender passion, a 
few jealous differences, and as many reconciliations. The fair one 
had sent him her portrait, and had addressed volumes of tender billets 
ta him on various occasions ; and all these La Biissiere preserved, 
withvut bestowing athought on the propriety of destroying then 
now that he had made another choice. 

One day, quitting home in haste, he left the key m the door -of 
his study. Amelie, without imagining that her curtosity would 
prove her bane, took advantage of the omission, and perceiving an 
escrutoire open, could not refrain from prying into its contents. It 
so happened, that the first objects which met her eye, were the 
portrait and the letters : she took them out, read over and over the 
expressions of everlasting attachment contained in the nusierous 
epistles, and became wretched in the extreme. Convineed, in an 
instant, that her husband's sentiments towards herwere feigned, and 
that there existed another to wlrom he imparted all lis rhougbts, she 
féll into an absorption of mind truly pitiable. She would, however, 
make known her griefto none; and goaded herself still more’ by 
interpreting the anxiety which La Bussiere displayed to become ac- 
quainted with the ground of her uneasiness, into a pretext to hide 
the better from her his new engagement. 

Nature could not undergo a shock so violent without some ter- 
rible result; and she was attacked by a raging fever. But still she 
Vor. 59. 60 N 
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kept secret the cause of her illness. She persuaded herself she wag 
betrayed, and either from chagrin, or lest ie should be hurt to find 
his supposed infidelity unveiled, she scrupulously avoided gi ving even 
the most distant hint of her discovery to La Bussiere. 

Their hitherto happy unton had been crowned with one child, a 
girl, now four yearsold. Amelie, finding the touch of death upon 
ler, sent for the little innocent, and taking her by the hand pre- 
sented her toher husband, imploring him, at the same time, tocherish 
her as the last pledge of their mutual affection. La Bussiere, strug- 
gling to speak, burst into an agony of tears,and was obliged to be 
dragged from the chamber of his dying wife ; and he was notinfotined 
of his loss, until two days after she had expired. 

As svon as this sad event had taken place, a niece of Amelie’s, 
who had never quitted her bed-side throughout her illness, fouud the 
unfortunate miniature and letters behind the pillow of her aunt. She 
read them, and was easily able to divine the cause of all the woe. 
At first she thought of restoring them to La Bussiere; but, on more 
mature deliberation, she resolved to place them secretly among his 
papers, lest the combination of unhappy circumstances should prove 
fatal to his peace. 


—_—_— 
CHINESE CUSTOMS, 


From Dr. Morrisoa’s Memoir of the principal Oceurreoces durivg the late 
Embassy to China. 


CPILE lowest form by which respect is showed in China at this day 
is Kung-show, that js, joining both bands and raising them be- 
fore the breast. ‘The next is Iso-yih, thatis, bowmy low with the 
hands joined, ‘The third is Ta-tseen, vending the knee as if about 
to kneel. The fourth is Kwei, to kneel. ‘The filth, Ko-tou, kneeling 
and striking the head against the ground. The sixth, San-kow, 
striking the head three times against the earth before msing from 
one’s knees. The seventh, Luh-kow, that is kneeling down again 
and striking the bead three timesagainst the earth. Vhe climax 
is closed by the San-kwei-kew-kow, kneeling three diflerent 
times, and at each time knocking the bead thrice against the ground. 
Some of the gods of China are entitled only tu the San kow : others 
to the Luhkow ; the Teen (b2aven), and the Linperor, are worshipped 
by the San-kwei-kew-kow. Does the Eimperor of China claim 
divine honors ?” 

It is not in their ceremonies alone (here so particularly described), 
butin every other shape, that the Chinese display a determined mind 
to treat every foreigner as a vassal. Inu their official papers—* the 
embassador and commissioners were styled, Wang-Chae, * royal 
epvoies,’ and the presents, ‘Le-wuh, things given from courtesy.” ‘The 
Chinese wish to call foreign embassadors, Kung-she, ‘ envores with 
tribute,’ audthe presents Kung-wuh,‘ articles of uibuic.’ It imay 
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occur to the reader, that the Chinese give presents in return: true, 
but they call them by a very different name, viz. Shang,a thing be 
stowed onan inferior.” The letters brought they wish to be called 
Peaou-wan, ¢ a representation made,’ as if by petition. The letters 
they give are called Chih,‘ an imperial mandate.’ We used the word 
Shoo, * & book or letter,’ such as passes between equals. The Chinese 
allowed us our own phrascology, and in speaking to us generally 
used it; what they wrote on the flags of boats, or us¢ d amongst them- 
selves, we could not control,” 

In Chinese apartments there is placed at the head of the coom, a 
large broad couch, called a Kang; in the middle of itstands a table 
about eighteen inches high, intended to rest the armon, or to place 
teaon; on each side of this the two principal persons sit ; the left is 
the place of honor. From the ends of the couch, at right angles, are 
placed two rows of chairs ; the rank diminishes as they recede from 
the couch—the first in the left side row is the highest place. To pre 
vent persons taking a place they do not wish them, they sometimes 
remove the chairs. 

When the* great men Chang and Yin’ visited the Alceste, “ they 
sent before them large red cards of numerous folds, and about 18 
inches from top to bottom. In the middle of the page was written 
their names and rank, beginning with Teen-chaou, * Of the Celestial 
Empire.’ This style of card is commonly affected in their intercourse 
with foreigners. Amongst themselves they write ona much smaller 
card their name, prefacing it with Yu-te Your, ‘simple younger broe 
ther,’ or some other expression of humility, and closing it with. Tune 
show pae, * bows his head and worships.’ 

Their assumptions of superiority were most ridiculous ; but the 
following instance will shew that they were sometimes attended with 
inconvenience. At a banquet given to the embassy, “ The upper 
end of the room was raised about a foot ligherthan the lower end, 
with pillars marking the liinbs of the former; three low cushions 
were placed on the right hand side for the cmbassador and two com- 
missioners, Ou the lower floor were pieces of red cloth in a line 
with thecushions, for the gentlemen of the embassy. Soo and Kwang 
sat opposite to the Commissioners, andon the lower floor, ona line 
with them, were two or three military men, the ‘Tartar secretaries, 
and Chang. . We were compelled by this arrangement to sit’ cross- 
legged. Some of our party, incapable of this, stretched their legs 
under the tables 5 which was not easy to effect, as the tables were 
not more than twelve or sixteeninches high. Each table had a false 
top removeable at pleasure, and by this means the whole was taken 
away and a new course brought on ut once. The repast was not 
continued long. he Tartars ate little, asthey bad probably, like 
ourselves, breakfasted belore. ‘The dishes were in very good style ; 
but from the awkward posture in which we sat, it Was amost uncom. 
fortable meal.” 

On many occasions affairsof the utmost consequence to the mission 
turned on points of etiquette ; and, indecd, as is well known, the 
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failure of the negociations resulted from our refusing to perform a 
slavish and degrading ceremony. Dr. M. places this matter in a 
stronger hght than any of bis predecessors; insists on the ill effects 
which acquiescence would have produced, and relates some charac. 
teristic anecdotes of the attempts cf the Chinese to cheat, or bully, the 
Embassador into compliance. On one occasion, when pressing the 
performance of the nine prostrations--~ 

*’ Old Soo threw wut, in a rather vruff tone, that the Russians 
had been rejected for their non compliance, and the commerce inter 
repted ; andhinted-that it would be the same with us. He was told 
in comparison with national honour that was a small matter. The 
interruption of commerce was never again mentioned by him or any 
other’person. Kwang threw out what his own better knowledge 
would-scarcely let hint utter, viz. that as there is but one sunia the 
heavens, sothere is but one sovereign in the world ; whieh sovereign 
is the Emperor of China ; to him all kings owe homage and sub- 
mission. ft excited a murmur on. the other side, but was too ridie 
culous to be serivusly opposed, It was merely said, that was not 
admitted.” 

At'another time when Lord Amherst visited Duke Elo, the Ene 
press’s brother, sent as Legate to Tung-Chow— 

* A small court-yard, net defended from the rain, was to be 
crossed. By che aid of umbrellas this was efiected, and a. bamboo 
hanging sereen being raised, discovered the Duke, Mah, and Kwang, 
standing, about three or four feet from the door, with their faces tos 
wards it. ‘The Embassador made an inclination of the bead, which 
the duke did noc return in any way, but began in a loud stern, tone, 
** Weare especially sent here by the Great Emperor to see the cere 
mony properly performed.” Mr. Morrison said, “ Let the Em- 
bassador be seated, and then converse.” The Duke replied, his. lip 
quivering with anger, “ We stand, and he also may stand.” This 
was explainedto the Embassador, who said, “ Very well, we'll 
stand.” ‘Phe Duke then desired. to resume what-he was about to say. 
He began, ‘Teen woo leang jih; ‘Tewoo urh Kwang; as in Heaven 
there are not two Suns, so on earth there are not two Sovereigns. 
The great Emperor is Teentsze, the Son of Lleaven ; before him all 
kings should bow down. You know it (looking at Mr. Morrison, 
who had been seen reading Confucius, and which had reached the 
Duke's ears), the ceremony insisted on was cueval with (Kae Kuw) 
the commencement of the dynasty. — Feeling this to be no great length 
of time, he added—it has existed frony the highest antiquity, and 
Kang kaw puh th cannot be altered, “ Without the performance of 
this ceremony, the Embassador and his tribute will be forthwith re- 
jected and cast out ;” throwing his head. from him as he pronounced 
the last word,” 

Agaiw, on being dismissed with anger from the linperial court: 

“ About two o'clock a large blustering man came into the court. 
yaid, and called out, ** Where is there ag interpreter?” On find- 
liga person who understood him, he began, and explained at grea 
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jength from whom he was deputed; how great the person was; 
greater than the Viceroy of Chih-le; he was the Kew mun te-tub, 
« Commander of (the forces of) the Nine Gates” of Peking. He is 
the first and greatest military officer in the empire. Being informed 
that we knew who the Kew mun te-tulr was, he procecded, “ My 
master, who commands a million of men, requires that the embhas- 
sador leave the Limits of -his command immediarely.—The Embassa 
dor is a rude man who does not know how to behave himself. Your 
king is respectfal and dbedient ; butthe Einbassador is not. THe has 
used disrespectful language. Llis Majesty will write to the King to 
conmplain of him.” 





Description of the Sepulchre of our Saviour, written 
in 1817. 


ITE. tomb of our Saviour is inclosed in a ¢hurch to which it has 
given name, and appears in the centre of a rotunda, whose sum- 
mit. is crowned by a radiant cupola. Its external appearance is that 
of a superb mausoleum, having the surface covered with rich crimson 
damask hangings, striped with gold. The entrance looks towards 
the east; but, immediately in front, a small chapel has been erected 
to commemorate the spot, where the angel appeared to the two 
Marys. Just. beyoud this is the vault in which the Redeemer sub- 
mitzed to a temporary inierment : the door of admission is very low, 
probably to prevent its being entered otherwise than in the attitude 
of adoration. ‘The figure of the cave is nearly square, extending 
rather more than 6 feet lengthways, and being within a few inches of 
the sane width ; the height I shuuld imagine to: be about eight feet: 
the surface of the rock is lined with marble, and hung with silk of 
the colour of the firmament. At the north side, on a. slab raised 
about two feet, the body of our Saviour was deposited ; the stone, 
which had been much injured by the devotional zeal of the different 
pilgrims, is new protected with a marble covering ; tt is strewed 
with flowers, and bedewed with rose water, and over it are suspended 
four and forty lamps, which are ever burning. The greater. part of 
these are of silver, richly chased ; a. feware of gold, and were fur. 
nished by the different sects of Christianity whodivide the possession 
of the church. 

In an aisle, east of the sepulchre, is the spot where Christappeared 
w the Magdalen in the habit of a gardencr ; and atew steps further 
is the scene of his interview with bis mother. The pillar to which 
he was bound, when undergoing the punishment of being scourged, 
has been taken from the court near the ilall of Judgment, and af. 
fixed to the right of an altar, erected ina chapel at the extremity of 
the aisle ; this chapel, and the altar within the sepulchre, are con. 
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secrated to the worship of the Catholics. The place where he was 
tortured by the crown of thorns, that of the agony of his being affixed 
to the cross, and tbe partition of his vesture by lot, are all severally 
comprised within the limits of the church, which is thus made to 
include a considerable portion of Mount Calvary. Tradition has 
also preserved the identity of the spot, where the mother of the Messiah 
stood, a weeping spectatress of the crueltics and ignominy to which 
he was exposed. 

‘The stone on which the body of Christ was laid to be anointed, is 
immediaely in front of the entrance; eight lamps are suspended over 
it, and #t each extremity there arethree large wax tapers, several 
feet in height. Thedistance from the sepulchre to the place where 
the cross was erected, does not exceed forty common paces: Capt. B. 
made the distance forty three yards; his measurement is probably the 
most accurate. From thetomb tothe place of Christ's appearance to 
the Magdalen, the distance is sixteen yards and a half. 

‘The exterior of the sepulchre is covered with white satin, variega- 
ted with broad leaves embroidered in red silk, and striped with gold: 
the vestibule is lined with crimsonsilk, worked with fowers and sur- 
mounted by a dome, beneath which three rowsof silver lamps are 
kept constantly burning. A tripod supports the stone on which the 
angel is believed to have reclined ; its surface is only one span anda 
half long,and one broad. The sepulchre is lined with marble, and 
covered with light blue silk, powdered with white flowers. Just over 
the part where the body was deposited is a small painting, apparently 
well executed ; it is the production of a Spanish artist, and represents 
our Saviour’s emersion from the grave. 'The entrance to this hallowed 
grot is by a low door sixspansand a half in height, and three in width, 

The first sensations which fill the visitor of Palestine, are those of 
lassitude and dejection ; but athe progressively advances in these 
sacred precincts, and perecives an interminable plain spread out on 
all sides, those sensations are eventually succeeded by feelings more 
exalted. A mixed emotion of surprise and awe takes possession of 
his faculties, which, far from depressing the spirit, elevates the mind 
and gives vigour to the heart. The stupendous scenes that are every 
where unfolded, announce to the spectator, that he surveys those 
segions which were once the chosen theatre of wonders. ‘The burning 
climate, the impetuous eagle, the blighted fig-tree—all the poctry, 
all the painting of the sacied writings, are present to his view. 

The arrival of the traveller on the coast of Syria introduces him to 
objects that have no resemblance to those with which he has been 
hitherto associated ; the vegetable kingdom, the brute creation, and 
even his own species, are in appearance greatly dissimilar, and seem 
to poirt out that he is alighted on a new and distant planet, 
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DESCRIPTION OF SIR L. LIMESTONE'S SONS, 


Concluded from Page 888. 


OUR sons had great Sir Lawrence ; and the four 

A different stamp of mental habits bore. 
I'he first—but here the muse would fain suppress 
The Baronet’s gay youthful thoughtfulness, 
Did pot all ruling trath the theme pervade ; 
She says “ Reveal,” and she must be obeyed— 
The first illicit love to being called, 
When fair Magnesia his warm soui enthralled : 
Long at her feet he breathed the ardent vow, 
Ere yet the lineal honours graced his brow. 
“ihis was the frait—-and on his sallow face 
A mother’s fondness might his features trace: 
Her temper too, around the stripling clung, 
Displayed in quick causticity of tongue. 
Cast on the world, a father’s warmth unknown, 
‘The part he played in life was all bis own: 
Iu him the younger Sandstone promptly found 
A led companion through each freakish round. 


The next was Lias Limestone, hight Esquire, 

Perhaps the nearest emblem of his Sire; 

Born, happier youth | in wedlock’s holy bands, 
And blest with wider aud more fertile lands, 
Endowed with active mind and feelivgs strong, 
He might have walked respected ’mid the throng, 
Had he not yielded up his sense of right 

To one Jack Clay, a noted parasite ; 

Whose mind with his would just sach contrast hold 
As brass pourtrays whea ranged by sterling golds 
Beneath such guidance, to fair virtue’s meed, 

‘To good meu s praise, Oh! how could he succeed! 
Explain this enigmatic iuflueuce? 

Why thas it stands, Art versus Indolence 

O’er hin, in sensual pleasure drowning worth, 
Night sorrowing wept, and day came blushing forth, 
Oo Lias had a father s care bestowed 

The kuowledge whence his riches partly flowed, 
In that bright theatre of fashion’s dreams 

Where Bladud first disclosed Hygeian streams, 
Where gouty peers, and dowagers of wealth, 

In floating robes, are parboiled into health, 

And where gey Cheltenham from her double arn 
Grants sickly visitants a blest return, 

Formed by his skill, the crystal waters drew 

From the mixed votaries ample revenue, 

Bat Clay was purse bearer, aud to be sure 

Koew well the reason that his frieud was poor. 

OF native genius blest with ample store, 
*Squire Lias uursed one useful talent more. 
Ou the smooth stone he bade the graver trace 
The mimic form, the well remembered tace 
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Thence quick transferred, the fond memorial bore 
To the sad sire’s, or hapless lover’s care, 
Seeking the summer shade, to weep in silence there. 


The third young worthy, sprung from Limestone Hall 
Was Mr. Oolite, plump, pale, and tall ; 
But delicate whene’er from home-he came, 
Till suo and air bad braced his languid frame, 
Calm was his soul, ov building only warm, 
Square, paragon, and crescent, every form 
That art masonic on our earth hath laid 
He aptly knew, and tent his needful aid. 
He too, where Bladad's boiling springs arise, 
Joy’d in the city’s still inereaing size ; 
And, gazing forth to Lansdowne’s airy site, 
Said with asmile, ‘ Behold my tawful right!” . 
He came not to the Levee; the harsh sound, 
The heaving shock that spread that mandate round, 
And earth's convalsions at the gathering thong, 
Were far too munch for nerves at no time strong. 
He penned a card of elegant excuse, 
(For where he lived such things were much in ase,) 
And written too with such exceedmg ease 
That good King Cou! could read no words but these: 
“_ An acvident’—“ prevent him”—* stranger”—quarry”— 
“ Contract for buitding”—“ homage’ —* queea”—“ quite sorry” ; 
And in a postcript, fanciful and quaint, 
Against ore Coade he poured a sad complaint ; 
“ Baker of stone work! forgery express! 
He hoped the King wonld issue straight redress.” 


The youngest son to Chalk had changed his name, , 
Some large estates had feed him to the same, 
That through the southern shores of Albion's isle, 
And eastward torning, ran for many a mile. 
Of form consumptive, and of sickly hue 
Dilapidating conghs he often knew. 
To writing prone, though not o’erstocked with sense ; 
—A thing with which some writers can dispense, 
In several connties boasting great connexions, 
Was sure to be returned on all elections ; 
Poor talents there are no serere objections. 
But since the Ministry no zeal exprest, 
For the sole merit that poor Chalk possest, 
(And those who knew him could with truth aver 
He always wrote with a /uir character, ) 
He left the House some glib tongued wight to get, 
And took the Chiltern Hundreds when it met. 


CHARACTER OF A RADICAL REFORMER. 


Radieal’s cheracter’s easy to draw: 
He hates to obey—but would govern the law; 
Ip manners unsocial, in temper unkind ; 
A rebel in conduct, a tyrant io mind; 
Malignant, implacable, enviously sour, 
He hats severy man who has riches and power ; 
So impassioned himsett, he would gladly, destroy 
The comforts aud blessings which otbers enjoy. 





